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Just as the Channel Islands are the relics of a lost English
Empire in France, so the older West Indian colonies are what is
left of the great expansion of England across the Atlantic.
Insular and continental settlement began simultaneously in the
first quarter of the seventeenth century. Cromwell fostered the
newly founded Empire both by legislation and by conquest,
and in the Seven Years War England made large gains of
territory at the expense of France and Spain alike in the Carib-
bean and on the mainland. The Napoleonic period saw a further
diminution of both French and Spanish power in the New
World, but by Napoleon's day island and mainland conquests
had ceased to be connected. The War of Independence had cut
off the British West Indies from their natural hinterland and
had left a heritage of economic strain. When the United States
concluded her first commercial treaty with Britain in 1795 West
Indian trade questions proved specially thorny to negotiate.
Moreover, the West Indies did not, like the American colonies,
gain the compensating advantage of unity. Conquests during
the Napoleonic wars did, indeed, enlarge the spread of British
power in the Caribbean, but the opportunity of organizing a
coherent West Indian Empire had been lost with the restoration
of Cuba to Spain in 1763. That great island might have been
anglicized at least as completely as Trinidad, which did not
become British until 1797, and the other islands would have
centred themselves upon it much as the Leeward Islands centre
upon Trinidad to-day. But the prospect of Cuban sugar finding
a market in Britain was distasteful to the powerful sugar planting
interest, and Cuba, left in Spanish hands for another century
and a half, was in no case to become the focal point of nineteenth
century West Indian life.

This historical background needs to be recalled now when,
after a century of quiescence, the Caribbean is again becoming